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It is, again, owing to Mr. Mill's thorough discipline of mind that he 
usually appears at his best, whatever subject he takes up for discussion. 
His greatness is sufficiently evident in his three elaborate works ; but 
were it not for his minor writings, we should never have known the 
full extent of his powers. In the volume before us we have essays 
political, legal, educational, and philosophical, in all of which is appar- 
ent the same clearness, sobriety, and candor. The papers on Parlia- 
mentary Reform have, to the thoughtful reader, lost none of their 
interest since they were first published. The review of Bain's Psy- 
chology is an excellent, though somewhat too scanty, summary of the 
case. The review of Austin exhibits a rare acquaintance with the 
details of jurisprudence. But above all we must place the essay on 
Grote's Plato, — an essay which few men beside Mr. Mill would have 
been capable of writing. The papers on " Non-intervention " and the 
" Contest in America " have no right to be in this volume. They had 
been reprinted already in the first, and can have crept in here only 
through some blunder. 



7. — Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, 
M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 534. 

Mr. Froude may be said to represent the party of reaction against 
the Philosophy of History. The opening essay of the collection before 
us is occupied with discussing the claims of History to be ranked as one 
of the sciences, and the objections to those claims, concluding with the 
tenets of the author's individual creed. Rendering great praise to Mr. 
Buckle for his unusual tenacity of memory and width of comprehension, 
he makes, in an argument of some ingenuity, the usual objection to that 
historian's theory that, even granting the existence, permanence, and 
binding force of moral as well as physical laws, we are still far from 
having reached a point at which we can read the history of man as an 
open book. For most of the laws we so fluently speak of are yet un- 
known ; while -of those which are known to exist, the relative values are 
unknown, and besides these important difficulties, our investigations are 
also hindered by our absolute ignorance of most of the facts of History. 
In order to establish the laws whose existence is so eagerly asserted, 
we must certainly know the cardinal facts concerning the life of man 
on this planet ; and so far from this being the case, the earliest rec- 
ords of primitive societies take us but a step backwards into that 
shadowy past from which we have emerged. Beyond that close 
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boundary we grope our way in hopeless blindness ; yet from the other 
side of it must our knowledge come. Despairingly we guess at the 
secrets of the past, and our children laugh at our solutions of them. 
Let the wise man, then, confess his inability, abandon his fruitless 
search, and, humbled by defeat, learn the sad lesson of human weak- 
ness. 

Such is Mr. Froude's view of the Science of History, and we can- 
not see why the reply is not perfectly just as a criticism upon the 
works of historians who attempt to explain epochs in detail ; to 
trace each effect to its cause, and again each cause to the long line 
of antecedent causes which developed it, but the reasoning seems to 
fail if urged in answer to the proposition that there is (whether we 
are able to study it or not) a Science of Mankind. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that History may have pursued a definite course, and yet also 
possible that we may not be able to trace it. An hypothesis that we 
are governed by absolute laws is tenable if it can be shown that all our 
evidence points that way, although we are ignorant of most of the laws 
and have very little evidence altogether. Mr. Froude's objection is of 
the same kind with one commonly urged against the hypothesis of the 
evolution of species by development, — that no one can point to asingle 
instance in which one species has been modified into a form plainly 
distinct from its own ; in the same way the objector to the theory of 
social development says that he will believe in that solution of historical 
problems, if he can find a well-established instance in which the intri- 
cate chain of cause and effect is brought to view. But this, as we have 
said, is an objection to the use of the hypothesis, not to the hypothesis 
itself. The theory may be true, yet very deceptive in details. A nat- 
uralist placing the firmest reliance in the development theory might 
fairly refuse to furnish a portrait of the common ancestor of two dis- 
tinct species, or to deduce from knowledge of an animal now inhabiting 
the globe the divergent forms of its descendants ; nor would disproof of 
particular suppositions in explanation of observed facts at all shake his 
fundamental belief. And in the same way Mr. Buckle would undoubt- 
edlv have remained true to his hypothesis, even if all his explanations 
of English development were proved untrue. Mr. Froude's objection 
is really an objection to the applicability of the Science of History, not 
to its abstract truth. Mr. Buckle said : Up to a certain point all facts, 
whether physical or mental, are confessedly related in a manner to 
which we have given the name of cause and effect. We know of no 
line of division between involuntary and voluntary acts, and are there- 
fore bound by the laws of thought to admit that the principle of 
causation governs all moral phenomena. Mr. Froude replies, that he 
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does not find any practical advantage in this view, that Mr. Buckle was 
led astray by it, and proposed to do with his theory what it could not 
accomplish, — a reply which, however good as a criticism upon the 
" History of Civilization in England," is irrelevant as regards the 
theory on which that work was based. 

But we are hardly inclined to quarrel with this want of precision, for 
Mr. Froude's mind has rather a boisterous temper than a precise judg- 
ment. When, in the lecture before us, he begins to elaborate his own 
views, we find sentiments — we can hardly call them thoughts — very 
novel as coming from a historian of our day. Mr. Froude, after saying 
that as for the Science of History he will none of it, proceeds to tell 
his readers that history is a drama, — that a thousand theories may be 
formed about it, and each age will have its own philosophy, but all these 
in turn will fail and die. " Hegel falls out of date, Schlegel falls out of 
date, and Comte in good time will fall out of date." The great drama 
of human hope, fear, hatred, ambition, and love continues from age to 
age, the moral the same, the actors changing. Spiritual theories, Pan- 
theistic theories, cause-and-efFect theories may come and pass, but human 
life retains for human beings the same keen interest forever. " For 
history to be written with the complete form of a drama doubtless is 
impossible ; but there are periods, and these the periods, for the most 
part, of greatest interest to mankind, the history of which may be so 
written that the actors shall reveal their characters in their own words ; 
where mind can be seen matched against mind, and the great passions 
of the epoch not simply be described as existing, but be exhibited at 
their white heat in the souls and hearts possessed by them. There are 
all the elements of drama, — drama of the highest order, — where 
the huge forces of the times are as the Grecian destiny, and the power 
of man is seen either stemming the stream till it overwhelms him, or 
ruling while he seems to yield to it." So far indeed does the lecturer 
press this dramatic view that he finds the lessons of History to be 
" lessons for which we have no words." " The address of History is 
less to the understanding than to the higher emotions," — a view which 
seems to us to elevate History to a level so much higher even than that 
of the drama, that a caviller might call it opera. 

In truth, Mr. Froude is completely disgusted with the Philosophy of 
History, or perhaps we should say with the philosophers of History, 
and, having an ardent impetuosity of temperament, runs into the 
opposite excess, scouts the ideas of the men whom he opposes in an 
unnecessarily contemptuous way, and then theorizes rather more than 
any of the dreamers whom he finds so ridiculous. If a list were made 
of the eminent men whose mistakes and follies he exposes in this 
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little volume, from Comte to Mill, from Adam Smith to Bentham, it 
would, we believe, comprise the names of most importance in recent 
times, and the wildest of them all would, we feel sure, fall short of his 
critic in the novelty and number of his vagaries. At the same time 
let us say that, with Mr. Froude's boyish exhibitions of disbelief in un- 
practical men, there is mingled evidence of a spirit which is not unpleas- 
ing, evidence of a positive belief in his fellows, and a warm English 
love of nobility and self-sacrifice. It is refreshing at this day of scep- 
tical lassitude to meet with one Englishman who has a firm belief that 
the secret of success is action, a glowing confidence in his own powers, 
who reminds one a little of Macaulay, or who suggests what Macaulay 
might have become if he had emigrated to this country at an early age 
and joined the orators of the Lyceum. In a word, — to be entirely 
plain, — we are glad to find a little of the Philistine in Mr. Froude, a 
writer who thinks that Erasmus, lying idle, while Luther struggles with 
the foes of both, is a pitiful sight, and cordially detests any one. who 
undertakes to explain why Erasmus did better as Erasmus than he 
could have done as Luther. We do not mean to say that this volume 
contains any valuable contribution to human thought, or even human 
feeling, but that there is enough of the old-fashioned Englishman 
under difficulties in it to prevent it from being uninstructive ; something 
of the spirit which a remote descendant of Dr. Johnson might feel, after 
his family had been told for some generations that " there 's an end 
on't," is an impertinent and irrelevant formula, but who still believed 
that it was not only relevant, but conclusive. 



8. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whit- 
net. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp.xi.,489. 

The phenomena of language are at last going the way of all phe- 
nomena, — the way of classification, of generalization, and interpreta- 
tion. Each year's investigation adds something to the imposing array 
of verified or verifiable formulas, the possession of which entitles lin- 
guistics to rank as a science. Less than a century ago philology was 
the sacred region of crude hypothesis, — a sort of deverticulum, into 
which the monstrous products of man's uncurbed speculative propen- 
sity might be fearlessly poured, unhindered by such obstructions as 
scientific method opposed to their admission in other departments of 
research. Linguistic problems were the legitimate game of all writers 
who, to a lively interest in abstract subjects generally, added an unlim- 



